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COVER: Photograph taken during the Gay Pride March 
in New York City, June 29, 1975. 
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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 
Dear friends. 

It is hot and sticky in the LNS basement 
today, so this note will be short and sweet. 

Highlights in this packet include photo- 
graphs from liberated South Vietnam just sent 
to us by the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment's press agency, Giai Phong. In particular 
there are photos of political prisoners released 
from Con Son prison island after the fall of 
the Thieu regime. 

As for copy, we've put together a compre- 
hensive article on the fight for gay rights — 
its successes, difficulties and limitations. 

And from Bob Barber on the West Coast, there's 
a report on the UFW's important union election 
drive now moving into high gear. 

Just a reminder about the combined July- 
August LNS bill -- please send money soon. 

That's it from a very steamy Big Apple, 

LNS 


CORRECT IONS/C LAR IF ICATIONS 

In the FIRES RAVAGE SOUTH BRONX story on page 
1 of the last packet (#716) we referred to White 
Lightning ' in the Second column (second paragraph), 
but didn't describe the group accurately. It is 
a community organization working in the Bronx, but 
not the South Bronx, and deals with housing pnd other 
community problems. 


tF YOtJ ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC. LET US KNOW AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER" ONE SOON 




(See packet if 709 for more on gays in the military.) 
(See graphics.) 

GAY LIBERATION MOVEMENT FIGHTS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--As thousands of people across 
the country demonstrated "gay pride” this June, 
their celebration was supported by another impor- 
tant aspect of the gay liberation movement — the 
fight for gay rights legislation on federal, state 
and municipal levels. 

As of June, 1975, six years after the Stone- 
wall Riot in New York City that is recognized as 
the movement's beginning, gay activism has forced 
legislative repeal of restrictions on consensual 
adult sex in 12 states. Courts have reversed such 
restrictive laws in 3 others, and some manner of 
protective legislation for gays had been passed in 
21 U.S. cities. bellow Springs, Ohio passed pro- 
gay legislation in early July to become the 22nd. 

In March a bill was introduced into Congress, 
with 24 sponsors, which would insert the wording 
"affectinnal or sexual preference" into the var- 
ious clauses of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, thus 
protecting gays legally against discrimination in 
such areas as employment , public accomodations , 
housing and federal assistance to education. 

Bruce Voeller, executive director of the 
National Gay Task Force (NGTF) , estimates that it 
will probably take two to three years to get the 
bill through. Passage of the bill would reverse 
the legal position of gay people, who, despite 
protective laws in scattered cities and states 
throughout the country, "remain nationally the only 
great oppressed minority without at least protec- 
tion in law." 

States in which restrictions on consensual 
adult sex have been lifted by legislatures are 
California , Connecticut , Delaware , HaWaii, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Oregon, IJaine, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota and Washington. State supreme courts in 
Florida and Massachusetts and a federal court in 
Tennessee have reversed anti-sodomylaws, thus 
setting precedents for future challenges. 

City laws protecting gays vary greatly in 
comprehensiveness and in provisions for enforce- 
ment. At least a third provide only for job 
protection in municipal government, while the best 
law, according to Nathalie Rockhill of NGTF, Wash- 
inton D.C.'s, covers housing and public accomoda- 
tions in addition to employment. It also has pro- 
visions for effective enforcement, Rockhill 
says. Other cities in which protective legislation 
for gay people has passed include San Francisco, 
Berkeley and five other California cities; Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, Minnesota; Detroit, Michigan; 
Seattle, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 

Gay Victories on Other Fronts 

While the push for protective legislation 
continues, lesbians and gay men have been struggling 
and winning small, often qualified, victories on 
other fronts as well. 

Policy resolutions pressing for legal reform 
have been passed by a growing list of organizations, 
including the American Bar Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, National Education Associa- 
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t ion, National Organization of Women, American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Young Women's 
Christian Association. 

Last year, making a statement in support of 
gay civil rights at the same time, the American 
Psychiatric Association removed homosexuality 
from its list of "mental disorders." And several 
major national church bodies have come out in 
support of gay civil rights legislation, including 
the Federation of Priests' Councils (which rep- 
resents over half the Roman Catholic priests in 
the U.S., at least four Protestant denominations, 
and the National Council of Churches. 

Gays in the military are beginning to chal- 
lenge the ban on homosexuality in the armed forces, 
and new guidelines for federal civilian employment 
were issued in July by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in Washington D.C. They prohibit disquali- 
fication for employment and, once employed, pro- 
hibit dismissal "solely on the basis of homosexual 
conduct" in agencies not connected with intelli- 
gence. 

In an assault on the negative image of gay 
people commonly portrayed by the mass media, the 
1974 protest against "The Outrage," an episode 
on ABC's "Marcus Welby, M.D." series portraying 
a male homosexual teacher who molests a student, 
won concessions from the network and from local 
stations. When a national campaign against "Flowers 
of Evil," a "Policewoman" story of three lesbians 
who rob and murder elderly patients in a nutsing 
home, failed to get NBC to cancel the show, fem- 
inist, lesbian and civil rights groups retaliated 
with demonstrations and a 24-hour sit-in at NBC 
network offices in New York. 

"Suddenly, NBC has decided to air a program 
that shows lesbians as the main characters," said 
New York Lesbian Feminist Liberation. "However, 
in a direct attack on our struggle, they chose to 
depict us as cold heartless murderers. We are en- 
raged, NBC has attacked us in the airwaves they 
monopolize. Now we must strike back." 

As a result of the militant action the net- 
work agreed not to rerun "Flowers of Evil," and 
to call in members of the gay community to review 
programs involving gay characters before airing 
the shows. 

'You Can't Legislate Attitudes' 

Despite slow progress in the area of gay 
rights legislation, the truism that 'you can't 
legislate attitudes' is demonstrated by the strug- 
gles gay groups must wage in order to obtain legis- 
lation , and even more by set-backs sometimes ex- 
perienced once pro-gay bills are passed. 

Since the repeal of the anti-sodomy law in 
California, a group of religous fundamentalists 
there has launched a campaign to reverse the legis- 
lation by popular referendum, and gay groups are 
in the midst of a major fight to keep them from 
succeeding. 

In New York City, where a gay civil rights 
bill, Intro 554, is expected to be considered by 
City Council by fall, the New York Catholic Arch- 
diocese is repeating its campaign of opposition 
that helped to defeat the bill last year. It in- 
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eludes the use of at least three front groups -- 
phantom "committees"— whose adresses have been found 
to include a Catholic charity thrift store. 

A broad coalition of over 35 gay, women’s and 
other political groups has mobilized in support of 
Intro 554. Their July 12 demonstration demanding 
separation of church and state and passage of the 
gay rights bill, held near St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, "represented a declaration of war on 
the Catholic Church," according to David Thorsted, 
president of Bay Activist Alliance (GAA) and main 
coordinator of the pro-554 campaign. 

Intro 554 , first introduced in the New York 
City Council in 1971 under pressure from GAA, has 
failed to pass for the past five years j even though 
it was the earliest municipal bill of its kind to 
be proposed and has been the mo del for many bills 
that have since passed in other cities. 

Even where protective legislation has been 
passed repeated problems have been encountered, 
according to Bruce Voeller of NGTF, by gay people 
involved in professions dealing with children, such 
as teachers and camp counselors, and "with those 
various self-styled macho professions such as fire- 
fighters, police and the like — those semi-military 
groups — because they have a sexist-macho mystique 
and pride about them as being ’manly'." 

In Pennsylvania , when Governor Hilton Shapp 
wrote an executive order directing state departments 

and agencies to end discrimination against gay peo- 
ple, the Commissioner of the State Police, James 
D. Barger, stated his reaction in a letter to the 
Governor’s Special Assistant for Human Services: 

”... internally and to a man, the present members of 
the Pennsylvania Police are neither willing nor pre- 
pared to accept homosexuals as working partners. 

The hiring of these individuals would drastically 
undermine the peer group relationships that present- 
ly exist and would only serve to create a monumental 
morale problem. 

"Homosexuals in the police force," he insisted, 
could only result in a loss of respect, the possi- 
bility of ridicule and would serve to widen the cre- 
dibility gap between the police and the public. . ." 

According to a newly published ACLU handbook, 
The Rights of Gay People, gay parents' rights to 
custody and rights to visit their children are a 
"thorny and frightening" source of problems for 
more and more gay people as they decide, partially 
because of progress in areas such as legislation, 
to live openly as homosexuals. 

Since. few gay parents openly stated their 
sexual orientation until recently, legal decisions 
concerning custody and visitation are limited and 
inconsistent. The handbook cites ten cases in which 
lesbian mothers have contended for custody of their 
children— four in which custody was denied because 
of the mothers' sexual orientation and six in which 
custody was granted. 

The Lesbian Mothers' National Defense fund in 
Seattle, Washington reported a child custody case 
this spring in which the father was judged unfit 
and the lesbian mother was judged not unfit, yet 
the children were assigned to the paternal grand- 
parents. The court's rationale for this decision 
Was that the children would suffer discrimination 
by the general public if left in the custody of 
PAGE 2 LIBERATION News Service (#717) 


their mother, who ' appeal 

the decision to the Supreme Court if necessary. 

The Limitations of Civil Rights 

Virtually all gay groups and activists agree 
that the fight for civil rights is a necessary and 
important part of gay liberation — as a means of 
gaining media attention, as a catalyst for public 
discussion, as legal protection and redress for 
gay people and as a rallying point that brings 
together the oppressed. But many maintain that 
the legislative route is not sufficient, in itself, 
to bring desired changes. 

While affirming the importance of civil rights, 
one man active in the gay movement warned that 
"people delude themselves if they think that's an 
overall assault on what this society represents." 

In response to an article in a gay publication, 
another questioned whether equal employment oppor- 
tunities attack "the central problem of who controls 
the parcelling out of jobs and services." 

Martin Dub erman, an author, historian and gay 
activist, cautions gay people, in their fight for 
equal protection Under the law, against striving 
to fulfill the official model of what constitutes 
"respectability. " 

"We are entitled to every right and privilege 
available under the law," Duberman says,, "but that 
doesn' t mean submerging^- the ways We may’ be ; '*dif f$rm. v 
ent...We should stop apologizing about it, and 
rather affirm it." 

The experience of blacks, for whom civil rights 
has been an important but limited tool, is applica- 
ble to gay liberation in some ways, he says. And 
he points to a statement that came out of the black 
movement, concerning the fine line between gaining 
legal equality and being absorbed into an oppressive 
system: "Thanks a lot, but who wants to rent a room 

in a burning house?" 

GUIDE TO GAY RIGHTS 1 

The Rights of Gay People, one of a series 
of American Civil Liberties Union people's hand- 
books, is a newly published, comprehensive 
guide to the legal rights of gay people under 
the Constitution, to various state laws, and to 
recent court decisions affecting gays. It of- 
fers suggestions, as well, on how legal rights 
can be protected. 

The book deals with a wide range of prob- 
lems which most commonly affect gay people in 
the U.S. today in the areas of employment, hous- 
ing, public accomodations and the armed forces. 

Rights of transsexuals and transvestites 
are explored by the f our authors , all attorneys ,, 
and appendices list gay organizations, ACLU 
state chapters to which gay people may turn for 
legal assistance, and a state-by-state breakdown 
of laws pertaining to gays. The handbook is 
published by Avon, costs $1.75 and is arranged 
in question and answer format. 
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RpSENBERG SONS SUE GOVTT TO OPEN FILES 
AND PROVE PARENTS' INNOCENCE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— Michael and Robert Meeropol, 
sons of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, announced July 
14 that they were filing a suit to force the Govern- 
ment to make public its files on the case that, 22 
years ago, sent their parents to the electric chair 
for allegedly conspiring to commit espionage. 

The suit, filed in U.S. Federal Court under pro- 
visions of the Freedom of Information Act, asks for 
all records on the Rosenbergs held by the FBI, the 
CIA, the Energy Resources Development Administration 
(formerly the Atomic Energey Commission) , the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Army, and the U.S. Attorney's 
offices in New Mexico and New York. It also stipu- 
lates that the files be handed over to the court for 
custody to ensure that they be available and intact. 

In addition, the suit seeks an injunction barring 
any further destruction of the materials. This pro- 
vision follows a recent disclosure that the U.S. 
Attorney in New Mexico destroyed records on David 
Greenglass, a key government witness against the 
Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell, their co-defendant in 
the case who spent 18 years in prison for his con- 
viction. 

"We don't want any more Rosenberg files 'pulped'; 
we've seen enough FBI and CIA files shredded," assert- 
ed the Meeropols. 

Since their February 20th formal request under 
the Freedom of Information Act for access to the 
Rosenberg-Sobell files, the Meeropols ; have seen 
nothing but "government foot-dragging." 

"All we have is promises — no files, no inventory 
of files, and no timetable for release," said Robert. 
Because of this, the two decided to go ahead with a 
legal suit to force the government to comply. 

"They have refused to open the files to us not 
so much on the grounds of national security, but on 
the grounds of privacy," Michael Meeropol remarked 
during a recent interview with Herbert Titus, pro- 
fessor of criminal law at the University of Oregon, 
and two former editors of Edcentric Magazine. 

"This is a hell of a bogus argument," he con- 
tinued. "The files would give us information about 
Harry Gold, a star government witness, who is dead. 

How can you invade the privacy of a dead person? The 
Greenglasses, the major figures in the case, testi- 
fied under oath at a trial in public about their 
activity. So I doit't :see how the issue of privacy 
has any relevance whatsoever." 

A July 10 Washington Star article which was 
subsequently picked up by other major newspapers, 
stated that Attorney General Edward Levi would over- 
rule previous FBI and Justice Department decisions to 
withhold the files, and that most of the files re- 
quested by the Meeropols would be handed over. 

But the Meeropols charge that "this latest 
publicity unleashed by Attorney General Levi is a 
fraud to confuse the public." 

According to Marshall Perlin, the Meeropols' 
lawyer, "A communication from the Department of 
Justice to me today [July 11] acknowledged that the 
Washington Star story of July 10 was inaccurate and 
did not reflect the contents of the [Justice Depart- 


constituted a denial of access [to the files]." 

"It's no accident that the story went out on 
the eve of our legal suit, to make it look unneces- 
sary, silly, and irrelevant," said a spokeswoman 
for the National Committee to Reopen the Rosenberg 
Case in New York City. 

Commenting on the little material released 
so far under the Freedom of Information Act, jour- 
nalist David Gelman wrote recently, iinaa nationally 
syndicated article for the Long Island daily 
Newsday, that the papers "provide the first docu- 
mentary evidence of an apparent agreement among 
high government officials to manipulate the testi- 
mony against the Rosenbergs in the interest of 
making a 'big case'... and securing &' dedth sentence. 

* * *■ 

The Meeropols are firm in their conviction 
that the only way they will be able to prove their 
parents' innocence is to begin legal action to 
obtain the files. They urge people to continue 
sending letters to Attorney General Edward Levi to 
pressure him to relinguish them. 

The legal costs involved in the battle are 
very high and any contributions to the National 
Committee to Reopen the Rosenberg Case would be 
greatly appreciated. Their address is 250 W. 57th 
St., Room 606, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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GOV'T SURVEILLANCE OF MAIL IS WIDELY PRACTICED 

WASHINGTON (LNS) —Although the recent Rocke- 
feller Commission report admitted that the CIA 
conducted widespread spying on the mails, the sur- 
veillance of mail is also being conducted by dozens 
of federal, state and local agencies, say Congres- 
sional investigators. 

Although most Americans presume that the 
security of their first class mail is provided by 
law, the surveillance is carried out with the full 
cooperation of the U.S. Postal Service. 

The most widely used practice is the use of 
mail covers -- detaining letters to jot down all 
data on the outside of the envelopes, including 
the name and address of the sender, the addressee, 
and where each piece of mail is postmarked. 

Mail covers are legal, however, and have been 
used in more than 8,000 investigations over the 
past two years. Agencies that }ise mail covers in- 
clude the FBI, the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Drug Enforcement Administration and U.S. postal 
inspectors . 

Agencies that are not in the law enforcement 
field but also; use mail covers include the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior, and 19 other federal 
offices. 

In addition, according to the Los Angeles 
Times, local police, county sheriffs, and state and 
local prosecutors have admitted to using mail 
covers. They examined mail for an average period or 
30 days in each case. 
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LARGE RALLIES IN MANY CITIES FOCUS ON 
THE START OF JOANN LITTLE TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As Joann Little went on trial 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, July 14, thousands of 
people in several cities rallied in her support. 
Demonstrations and forums drew several hundred peo- 
ple each in San Francisco, Atlanta, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, Richmond and Raleigh, N.C., 
and otherccities. 

Little, a 21-year old black woman, is charged 
with the murder of a white jailer who she says 
tried to rape her in her prison cell. Supporters 
explain that her case involves the right of women 
too defend themselves from rape, the right of 
black and other oppressed people to fight against 
racist violence, and the right of women and men 
in prison to resist brutalization by guards and 
administrators . 

"WS all thank Joann Little for what she did," 
said Elaine Brown, member of the Black Panther 
Party who spoke at a forum in San Francisco in mid- 
July. She defended the dignity of all black women. 
This is not a moral issue but a political one.” 
Jerry Paul, chief lawyer for the defense team also 
addressed the crowd of 350 who rallied in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, a mass rally and picketli 
line were held July 12 to build support for the 
defense effort. Sponsors included the Black Women's 
United Front, American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the National Lawyers Guiid. 


JOANN LITTLE CASE PARALLELS 1855 SLAVE WOMAN 

HARRISBURG (HARRISBURG INDEPENDENT PRESS/LNS) — 
The case of a slave woman tried for murder in 1855 
and the current case of Joann Little are strikingly 
similar, according to Philip S. Foner, professor 
of history at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 

Joann Little, a 21-year old black woman, is on 
trial in North Carolina in July for the murder of 
a white prison guard who entered her cell with 
an ice pick and tried to rape her. 

Celia was a Negro slave 125 years ago whose 
master continiually forced her to have sexual in- 
tercourse with him. One night Celia warned her 
master that she was very ill because of pregnancy 
and threatened to hurt him if he continued to force 
her to have sexual relations. When he ignored 
the warning and attacked her, Celia killed him. 

Celia was formally indicted for murder. At 
her trial, her court- appointed Attorneys cited a 
section of the Missouri Statutes of 1845 stating 
that "any attempt to compel any woman to be defiled 
by using force* menace, or duress, is a felony." 

The attorneys insisted that the words "any 
woman" embraced "slave women as well as free white 
women." The court, however, refected this interp- 
retation, and the jury was instructed to disregard 
this Section 14, Article II. 

Celia was convicted of first degree murder and 
the judge ordered her to be executed by hanging 
on November 16, 1855. 


Three separate actions were held in New York 
City, beginning with a "Speak-out" that drew sev- 
eral hundred people July 11. Rep. Bella Abzug (D- 
N.Y.), black lawyer Florynce Kennedy, Health and 
Hospitals Union executive DorissTumer, attorney 
William KunStler, and others spoke. 

At a mass rally held in pouring rain July 12, 
speakers included Puerto Rican activist Carlos 
Feliciano, Attica defendant Herbert X Blyden, and 
black Municipal Court judge Bruce Wright. 

A third New York rally was staged in Harlem 
on July 14, the opening date of the trial, with 
supporters- demanding the immediate release of 
Joann Little. 

In Raleigh, N.C., over 500 demonstrators 
marched through heavy rain from the women's pri- 
son, through the black community, and ending up 
outside the courthouse. Picketing continued 
throughout the day. 

"If liam acquitted the fight is still not 
over," said Little in an interview with the Nor- 
folk Prisoners Solidarity Committee after a sup- 
port rally in Richmond, N.C. 

"There have been a lot of people who've fought 
against the system," Little said at the Richmond 
rally. "There are 73 people on death row in North 
Carolina, two of them women. They are trying to 
make me number 74. 

"Most of all," Little told interviewers? ."you 
should tell people that I will be freed through the 
power of the people. There is no justice in the 
courts." -30- 

(Thahks to the Guardian for much of this information) 


After an appeal to the Missouri Supreme Court 
was denied, Celia's execution was scheduled for 
December 13, 1855 — the day after her child was 
born. She was taken from her prison cell to the 
gallows and hanged. 

A century and a quarter later , Joann ^Little*. s 
action in self-defense against her white attacker 
is a parallel case. Little is also charged with 
murder in the first degree — ■ a charge wljich car- 
ries a mandatory death sentence upon conf iction 
in North Carolina. 

-30- 
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BIG BUSINBSS TAKEOVER IN NATIONAL PARKS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A recent federal study says 
that big business has moved into the national 
parks, and the interest of the public is not being 
adequately protected. 

"For better or worse,big business is taking 
over concessions from smaller operators and using 
different methods," says a study by a task force 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

The report was based on investigations at Yosem- 
ite National Park in California, and Grand Canyon 
National Park in Arizona. It said that conglom- 
erates r:„: ’ sometimes dismiss protests from local 
park officials about their activities and appeal 
directly to Washington where they have: greater 
influence over political figures. 
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[see packets 602 and 655 for background on Flagyl, 
including alternative treatments, and #655 for graphics] 


MANUFACTURER OF FLAGYL FOUND TO HAVE FALSIFIED 
CANCER DATA 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— G.D.Searle, one of the : 
ten largest fjharffiaeeuticall companies in the U.S., 
has been accused of falsifying data on cancer tum- 
ors in animal tests of two widely perscribed drugs — 
Flagyl and Aldactone. 

Flagyl, Searle's brand name for metronidazole, 
is commonly prescribed to women for the. vaginal in- 
fection trichomonas vaginitis ("trich") , although 
about one third of the 2,260,000 pre'scriptionf for 
Flagyl in 1972 were for diseases the drug cannot 
cure, including nonspecific vaginitis, fungus infec-. 
tions, and gonorrhea. Aldactone is a diuretic for 
persons with high blood pressure and edema. 

Combined sales of the drugs come to $17.3 mil- 
lion a year. 

Charges against the company were made by Dr. 
Adrian Gross, a medical officer in the Fodd and 
Drug Administration (FDA) ay a Senate sub-committee 
hearing July 10. They were supported by FDA invest- 
igator Alice Ling. 

Earlier, in 1974, the Health Research Group* 
a Washington-based public interest group, charged 
that Flagyl is cancer producing. 

"The drug industry runs the major studies," 
said Anita Johnson of the HRG. "They prepare all the 
data and send it with their conclusions to the FDA, 
and the FDA has to judge on that basis. Sometimes 
the FDA will disagree with their conclusions, but 
they always assume that the data is accurate. 

"There are many grey areas in the area of fal- 
sification of the test results, where data can be 
presented in misleading ways. Searle just went in- 
to the black and white areas. 

"There is a conflict of interest for the test- 
ers--you can expect this falsification to go on all 
the time. The manufacturer could be slitting his 
own throat if he presents the data accurately." 


gyl. The HRG stated that raw data submitted by 
the company to the FDA showed the drug to be can- 
cer producing, even though the FDA accepted Searle's 
51 assertions that it was not. In October, 1974, a 
study was released showing that Flagyl might also 
be linked to birth defects. 

During the Senate subcommittee hearing the 
accusations against Searle were heard as well as 
evidence that the FDA had either failed to act 
or had long delayed action .against. dther drug com= 
panies that had provided false information or 
withheld information about the dangers of their 
drugs. 

FDA Commission Alexander Schmidt told the sub- 
committee that he was unable to say "whether there 
is a general problem of companies submitting false 
d'^ta to the agency," and promised to make a study 
pi\ this question, according to the New York Times. 

Aldactone 

Adrian Grosscstated at the hearings that a 
recently begun FDA investigation into Aldactone 
had developed evidence showing "a remarkable sim- 
ilarity to those [practices] associated with its 
companion product at Searle — Flagyl." 

As a result of theifafailure to include in the 
data malignant tumors found in some te;st animals, 
the company failed to report that the incidence 
of tumors was statistically significant and. 

Gross stated, the drug "ought to be classified as 
an outright carcinogen." 

Searle's case has been referred to the Justice 
Department for possible criminal prosecution. No 
action has been taken against the other drug com- 
panies accused of withholding iriformatiOri, but in 
each of these three cases possible criminal pros- 
ecution arid strong administrative sanctions from 
the FDA were recommended. However, FDA Commission er 
Schmidt said at the hearing, "The cases somehow 
went into some bottomless pit we have not been able 
to identify." 

o -30- 


In 1972, nine years after Flagyl was approved 110111111111111101X111111111111111111111111111111 

as a new drug, a study published by the National 


Cancer Institute indicated that the drug caused 
cancer in mice. When Adrian Gross re-examined in- 
formation submitted by the Searle; Company to the 
FDA, he found inconsistancies. Searle didn't res- 
pond to questions on the inconsistancies for nearly 
two years, then submitted data in which the results 
were "unaccountably changed." 

Further investigation showed that autopsies on 
experimental animals had been carried out inaa 
flcanl^y incomplete manner. There were discrepancies 
between the number of tissues reported examined and 
the number actually examined; discrepancies between 
different types of observations; false entries about 
animals; errors in computing averages and statistics; 
and at least one animal with a tumor was reported as 
not having a tumor at all. 

In August 1974, Gross made a "stronger statement' 
at a meeting with FDA officials, urging that the in- 
vestigation of Searle; be intensified. But only a low 
key investigation continued. 

Six Months earlier, in March, 1974, the Health 
Research Group had submitted a petition to ban Fla- 
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NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER ADMITS HE LIED 
ABOUT KENT STATE KILLINGS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Recent testimony in the current 
Kent State trial has revealed that an Ohio Nation- 
al Guard member lied about finding a gun on one 
df the four students killed at Kent State Univer- 
sity in May 1970 during a protest against the U.S. 
invasion of Cambodia. 

Ronald Snyder, a National Guard captain during 
the Kent State shootings, admitted June 30 during 
ther.$48 million civil suit brought against state 
guard members and officials that he had fabricated 
his original story some two months after the kill- 
ings . 

Snyder's first version of what happened that 
day — that he found a pistol on the body of Jeffrey 
Miller- -was used by his superiors to bolster a claim 
that the guardsmen were acting in "self defense." 

The civil suit has been filed by students wound- 
ed in the shooting and relatives of the four students 
slain. The trial is expected to continue through the 

summer . --30= — (than k s t o the - Gu a r dia n ) 
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MEXICAN FARMWORKERS STRIKE TEXAS MELON FIELDS 
by Roger J. Manne 

PRESIDIO, Texas (LNS) — Cantaloupe pickers in 
Presidio County, Texas, most of whom are Mexican, 
responded ’ overwhelmingly to a call from United 
Farm Worker organizers when they refused to work 
over 500 acres of melon fields on July 7. Partici- 
pation in the one-day strike was nearly total. 

In the pre-dawn hours of Monday morning, 

July 7 , Mexican farmworkers who had arrived at the 
banks of the Rio Grande from the Mexican border 
town of Ojinada were met by UFW organizers, who 
convinced them not to cross the river. 

By dawn, Anglo growers along the U.S. side 
of the Rio Grande had to plead with the farmworkers 
to come to work. The growers offered to double 
the farmworker s' wages — an amount still short of 
the $2.10 federal minimum wage. But laughing and 
jeering crowds of strikers refused, chanting "Two- 
ten.; two- ten." 

Cantaloupes are a highly perishable crop, and 
if they are not harvested on the day of ripening they 
quickly rot. 

Workers at the packing shed of Spence Brother 
Corporation, the largest of the areas four major 
growers, were ordered to work in the fields instead, 
but they refused to scab and closed down the packing 
shed . 

Spontaneous walkouts the preceding week had 
brought on-the-spot wage increases in several 
fields. The growers had previously turned back ci.:.\ ! ..oa 
carloads of Chicanos, believing that they could 
hire the Mexican workers for less than the minimum 
wage. But by the time of the strike, it was to 
late to even attempt to get the Chicanos to work. 

The Mayor of Ojinada had expressed support for 
the strike, offering city facilities as a coordin- 
ating center and support kitchen, "it is not impor- 
tant who does the ifrabor, Mexicanos or North Americans. 
The wage is not just," he told one reporter on July 
2 « 

The mayor's support was dashed, however, when 
the day before the strike federal Mexican inspectors 
and regular army troops were posted at official and 
unofficial crossing points to round up UFW organizers. 
"Are you with the strikers?" was a question added to 
the routine interrogation at border checkpoints. 

The morning of July 7, the day of the strike, 
six UFW organizers were escorted by armed soldiers 
to the U.S. 4ide of the border. Others were detained 
and released in Texas. 

After meeting in Predidio, UFW organizers 
decided that picketing the fields along the U.S. 
bank would result in mass arrests and repressive 
measures. Presidio County Sheriff Buddy Harris 
had told organizers that there was "not one foot" 
of public property in that end of the county and 
any demonstrators would be arrested, "if they’re 
not shot by the owner who has a right to protect his 
property." 

These were not empty threats, for in June, 
ten UFW organizers were shot by a grower in the Rio 
Grande Valley. The organizers were charged with 
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"criminal mischief" and "inciting to violence," 
while the grower went free. ■ 

However, the editor of El Centinela, an 
Ojinada weekly newspaper, crossed the river to 
Presidio to tell the organizers that the Mexican 
workers were determined to continue the strike 
effort to win a fair wage. 

-30- 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH COLLECTIVE VANDALIZED 

CHICAGO (LNS)— The Emma Goldman Woman’s 
Health Center in Chicago continues to be the tar- 
get of vandalism by a group of local teenage 
males, reports Off Our Backs, a women’s news- 
paper in Washington, D.C. Since the clinic 
opened in January 1974, its large plate-glass 
storefront window has been broken seven times, 
four of them this year. 

Rocks or beer bottles were thrown in many 
of the incidents, and the most recent break 
was done with a sledge hammer which was found 
at the scene. Health Center workers say there 
have been no attempts to enter and rob the 
clinic. 

Members of the collective point to the 
sexist nature of vandalism against the center, 
which does abortion counselling. "Whores Unlimited" 
was scrawled on the glass at the time of the 
most recent break, A woman— owned business on 
the same block was also attacked recently. 

While police say they can do nothing about 
the vandalism, they seem to know who was in- 
volved, and have commented that "they! the vandals] 
keep asking us when you're going to move out." 

The cost of replacing the clinic window runs 
about $200. The center's glass insurance was 
canceled after the first windown replacement 
last year. 

While the collective plans to move into 
larger quarters, they will stay where they are 
on Loyola Avenue despite the harassment . 
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{Thanks to Off Our Backs for this short.] 
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WORKER FIRED FROM MCDONALD ' S FOR AFRO WINS 
BACKPAY 

PASEDENA, Ca. (LNS$ — Steven Allen, a black 
McDonald’s worker fired three years ago from his 
job at the fast food franchise for having an 
Afro hairstyle, has been offered a back pay settle- 
ment from an Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion court case. But Allen says he intends to 
keep fighting. "It’s a principal that is in- 
volved , it ’ s not just the money I want . ' They have 
to prove they have no policy," he said. 

I was told many times that I was the best worker 
there. I wear an Afro as a cultural symbol. I 
was fired because at McDonalds locations where the 
majority of the customers are white the managers 
want blacks to wear short naturals." 

Allen says the owner ordered him to cut his 
two-inch-long hair bechuse it "was unsightly." 
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; (See packets #701 and #704 for background on leg- 
islation giving California farm workers the right 
to union representation® ■ Also see graphic to go 
with this story©.). 

CALIFORNIA FARM WORKERS BEGIN ORGANIZING DRIVE 
AS UNION REPRESENTATION ELECTIONS DRAW NEAR 

by Bob Barber 

(Updated material was supplied by the UFW Boycott 
Office in New York Q ) 

OXNARD* , California (LNS) — The United Farm 
Workers Union (UFW) has begun the most extensive 
organizing campaign of its ten year struggle in 

the rural areas of California© 

The campaign is aimed at sweeping the first 
round of union elections in the history of U©S© 
agriculture outside Hawaii, which will come in 
September and October under Californians recently 
enacted Agricultural Labor Relations Act of 1975© 
The possibility exists that more than 1000 such 
elections may take place this fall, giving the 
UFW the breakthrough it has long sought for est- 
ablishing a strong base of union contracts with 
California agribusiness© 

The prevailing mood as the campaign gets 
underway is a mixture of excitement confidence* 
and aprehension* for everybne knows that the sum- 
mer will be both an opportunity and a test© Talk 
of the coming elections has swept the' valleys* 
but as more than one UFW has put it* ”lt’s going 
to take a lot of damn hard work© 11 

More than 500 farm workers have already 

signed up on a volunteer basis to form the core 
of the UFW’s organizing drive©. Some of these men 
and women have been working under UFW contract in 
the past* but many are technically members., of the 
Teamsters Union because' they work at ranches "U 
where the owners have signed sweetheart contracts 
in hopes of keeping the UFW out© Some have never 
worked under any union contract© 

These rank-and-file organizers will work 
under the direction of the UFW’ s, /top organizers * 
many of whom have recently returned to Calif ornia 
from the boycott operations established in. major 
urban areas around the country© Their return and 
the expansion of field organizing symbolizes the 
shift of resources that the new election law has 
enabled the UFW to make* from fighting the growe.:_ 
era with ■ the boycott to organizing’ the workers 
for the coming elections© 

Union president Cesar Chavez- has begun a 
three-month* 1000 mile march that will take him : 
through every major farm worker area in the state"' 
where elections can take place this year© Chavez 
began walking in early jTuly at Lhe U©S ©-Mexico 
border south of San Diego and plans to reach 
Fresno in time for the Union’s second national 
convention in mid-August© Coming two weeks before 
the first election began.; the convention is ex- 
pected to highlight the widespread support the 
UFW has* with delegations from every- UFW ranch* 
every Teamster ranch* and many non-union ranches 
as well© 

”X want to go to the workers* meet with them* 
eat with them**’ Chavez said© ”We want to encourage 
self-organization between them© I think the best 
way to do this Is to walk to where they live©*’ 
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Chavez® march is designed to catalyze the 
union’s local organizing effort In each area 
through which he passes© On July 13 he came 
here to Oxnard* about an hour / north of . Los 
Angeles© .Much of the obvious wealth and power 
in 1 Oxnard is built on the extensive citrus and 
row vegetable crop holdings; the lemon crop ? 
alone is worth more than- $70*000*000 a year© 

In contrast to this wealth however* Is the 
poverty of the Ghicano ”Colonxa” district on 
the east side of town where the farm workers 
live© Only a small party of supporters is accom- 
panying Chavez on most of his march* but as they 
entered Oxnard their. ranks grew quickly to sev- 
eral hundred© 

As the march entered the Co Ionia and wound 
Through its narrow streets, people joined- in 
from all directions* swelling the march to 2500 
people© Entire families came out of their houses 
as the line passed on its way to a Colonia park 
for a rally and fiesta© Everyone was dressed 
for a Sunday* and many people carried the symbol 
that unites them all — the red huelga flag© 

; Tike afternoon rally began with a fiery speech 
} by Jose Torres, a member of the workers’ strike 
committee at Egg. City* the; world’s largest egg ranch 
where 350 workers have been on strike against a 
Teamster contract and In demand of UFW representa- 
tion© ; The wage under the. -Teamster contract for 
general labor is' $2©00 anchour© 

"Gompaneros*” Torres said* ”©ur plant has been 
cornered by . the; -iiost -corrupt organization In the 
world* the ■ Teamsters, Union© They have -us because : 

■ they went and. signed a contract under the table* a 
contract which we who work there have never seen 
in all these five, years© And so last August we began 
to organize* and they began to fine us if we were 
active in the movement© They try to do this because 
they are afraid of a strong organization of farm 
workers here in the Oxnard valley© 

n Now we have a law* companeros* but this law 
does not walk alone© We ourselves must make this 
law strong* all of us together* and then we will- 
make sure that the Teams ter Ss, will never sign ano- 
ther contract under the table©” 

-Chavez addressed the crowd for about half an 
hour* tracing the history of farmworkers’ struggles 
to unionize and their exclusion from the Wagner Act 
in 1935 which provided industrial workers with a 
weapon for union organizing© 

”In years past*” he said* ”farm workers had 
little hope and saw little reason to struggle© But 
that day has ended© Here are men' and women who 
four or five years ago had fear* and now they have 
lost it as a consequence of the farm workers move- 
ment in the UoS© Now when we come to Oxnard we see 
men and women walking with their flags and singing* 
and children shouting ’viva la huelga©’” 

Chavez outlined the procedures for elections un- 
der the "law ' apd outlined the rights and protec- 
tions guaranteed tehe workers © ”This law can change 
our lives*” Chavez concluded* ”it could become the 
thing- we have struggled for all these years© But 
right now* the law Is dead© It takes people to give 
life to the law* and you must give It life© The 
first step is that you must tell the government that 
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you want an election at your ranch , yon have to 
sign the authorization cards that request elec- 
tionso It has to start with you©" 

Events similar to this fiesta In Omard have 
been held in other areas of the state in the past 
several weeks 0 On June 22 more than 3500 farm 
workers rallied with Chavez in the Coachella .Val- 
ley 9 where the table grape harvest is in full 
swing o Elections in the Coachella grape vineyards 
will not take place until next year bea&use the 
new law will not go into effect until after the 
Coachella harvest is over© Many of the workers e 
there , however , will be voting in other areas as 
they follow the harvest to the north later in 
the season o 

On July 1, about 350 workers attended a ral- 
ly in Livingston where the Gallo workers have been 
on strike since 1973© . In addition to a vote at 
Gallo 9 local organizers hope to reach out toyrwork- 
ers at other area grape ranches as well as those 
in other crops such as. tomatoes and tree fruito 
Many who came to the July 1 rally said it was their 
first UpW event and more than 200 mew authorization 
cards requesting UFW representation were, turned 
m© 

And the next nighty .more than 1600 farm 
workers jammed the "quditorium of a local high 
“School in Salinas to begin |he summer Vs campaign 
there to kick the Teams teresout of the areas 
where they have been entrenched since 1-970, longer 
than In any other area© The rally concluded 
with a dramatic crescendo of cheering and foot- 
stamping as more than fifty men and women re- 
sponded to a call for volunteers to work full ' 
time on the election campaign© ;,! 

Teamster Strategy Backfires 

The strategy of the growers -jand the Team- 
sters Union is at this point unclear © Growers' ' 
spokespersons in recent weeks have stepped up 
their attacks on the new election law, charging 
it is "pro-Chavez" and complaining that the UFW 
is continuing its boycotts© 

In Livingston, Gallo strikers report a 
greater difficulty than ever before in bfot aiming 
jobs because :-of their UFW activities© Gallo is 
reported to be hiring many more Workers than 
usual in hopes of weeding out potential UFW sup- 
porters and building a work force that by harvest 
season is strongly anti-union© 

In Salinas, the contracts held by- the Team- 
sters and the lettuce growers expired on. July 15 
and it is widely reported that a new one will be 
signed with a large wage increase aimed at "buy- 
ing" support for the 'Teamsters© 

.Negotiations between the Teamsters and 135. 
Salinas growers broke , down on -July 15 however, 
and the Teamsters immediately called for mass 
"strike meetings" in selected ranches In Calif- 
ornia© .The strike meetings have been denounced 
by the UFW as a "phony gimmick arranged by the 
Teamsters and the growers to improve the Teamsters* 
Image among the farm workers,"- and the union said 
it will organize opposition to 'the strikes© 

The first of the Teamster "strike meetings" 
were held on July 16 0 and they proved concluiively 
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that even on .Teamster ranches, sentiment among 
the workers is staunchly pro-UFW© At the Team- 
ster rally in Salinas, 1000 worker® attended and 
925 walked out in protest when the Teamsters 
called for a "strike©" At a similar rally In 
Delano, 325 farm worker® out of 400 walked out 
on the Teamsters, changing pro-UFW slogans© 

-30- 

F<DRST DALKON SHIELD SUIT WON 

■NEW YORK (LNS)-~Xn the- first case to fee de- 
cided in the U©S© involving the Daikon Shield, an 
intra-uterine device (XUD) , Connie L© Deemer 
has won her suit against the AoH© Robbins Company© 
The suit was filed in the Sedgwick County, .Kansas 
district court© 

Connie Deemer found she was pregnant in 
November, 1971, three months after her physician 
had inserted a small-size Daikon Shield© In 
June, 1972,, Deemer delivered a normal* healthy 
baby, but the Shield waa not present in -the; pi a- 
cental tissue© It was later found to have ad- 
hered to Deemer *s uterus and required surgical 
removal© 

. Deemer -brought suit against her physician, 
Dr©.0*Ruth Sisk Patterson of Wichita, claiming 
departure from standard medical practice in in- 
serting the shield, and lack of informed consent 
regarding the information she was given about 
possible complications© She also sued AoH© 

Robbins Company, . manufacturer of the Daikon 
Shield, for punitive damaqgt ; s, claiming gross 
and wanton negligence, breach of implied warranty, 
willful misrepresentation and fraud© 

After deliberating fir a day and a half, the 
jury found the doctor not at fault, but ruled 
again® t&A© H© Robbins Company© Deemer was awarded 
$10,000 in compensation and $75,000 punitive dam- 
ages© A motiofUfor a new trial was overruled© 

The drug company intends to appeal the decision© 

There are currently three more Daikon Shield 
cases pending trial in Sedgwick County, Kansas© 
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CHILEAN JUNTA CENSORS EVEN HOME MOVIES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Chilean film censorship 
board has issued a lengthy set of new regulations 
of film classification and censorship, covering 
not only films shown commercially but also films' 
shown in any public or private location, includ- 
ing home movies© 

.The military junta* s 18 member official cen- 
sorship .group, now called the "Film 1 Classifica- 

tion Council," rejects "all films that foment or 
propagate doctrines or ideas that are opposed to 
the basic foundations of the Fatherland or na- 
tionality, such as Marxism and others©" 

The only exceptions to the classification sys- 
tem are films certified as "strictly cultural" by 
the Council of University Presidents, as long as 
they are shown exclusiv ely to students© -30- 
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TOP RIGHT? Cartoon on Nixon and- ” jowls.” TOP LEFT? Photo of Robert (left) and 

-Michael (right) Meeropol, the sons 

CREDIT; Dave Hereth/LNS ; of th6 Rosenbergs. 

SEE ■ STORY ON PAGE THREE. 

Thanks to David Bohl. 


SECOND LEFT; United Farmworkers rally in 
Oxnard;, Cal. on July 14th. Farmworkers 
throughout the state are gearing up for the 
union elections expected to take place in 
the autumn. 

SEE PAGE SEVEN FOR STORY. 

CREDIT; Mini Plumb/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT; Photograph taken during the Gay 


Pride March in New York City, June, 1975. 
SEE PAGE ONE FOR STORY. 
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THIRD LEFT: Graphic on Vinyl Chloride. 

SEE STORY IN THE NEXT PACKET. 

CREDIT; NEW UNITY/ LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT'; Circle drawing. BOTTOM LEFT: Drawing of a moth on a flag. 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE ONE. ■ 'CREDIT: G. Moss/OPEN FORUM/LNS 

CREDIT: PEDESTAL/LNS 
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TOP RIGHTS Photograph fro;® liberated Vietnam. Le 
Van Thich s detained in Con Son prison camp for 
more than ten years by the U,S. and Thieu, meets 
with his mother who has been waiting on the mainland. 


TOP LEFT? Photo taken in Vietnam 
May 20 s 1975. 797 additional 
prisoners are greeted by the population when 
they return to the.. mainland. 


CREDIT: Gi&i Phong/LNS 


CREDIT: Giai Phong/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: On April 30, 1975 the Peoples* BOTTOM LEFT: The Con Son Island 

Liberation Armed Forces (PLAF) entered the prisoners land on May 20, 1975. 

Thieu palace twenty-one days after the start : 

of the "Ho Chi Minh" campaign. CREDIT: Giai Phong/LNS 

CREDIT: Giai Phong/LNS 
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